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- dance with the National Agreement. 


September, 


applications, for. the post of full-time 
‘Secretary-Agent. Salary and conditions in accor- 


SAFFRON WALDEN icGnatitiener Labour Pari 
- jnyites 


Application: 


forms from Mr. F. E. Elliott, C.C., White House, - 


‘Sible Hedingham, Essex, to whom they must be 


: returned not Jater ‘than 17th October; 1953. 


 soUTH ‘HAMMERSMITH CLP. requires full- 


_ ary Secretary.. Salary and conditions in accordance 
“with National Agreement. Application forms 


_ time agent to work in conjunction with the Honor- _ 


obtainable from Councillor H. Solomons, Robert - 


- Owen House, 160 Shepherds Bush Road, London, 
‘W.6, to. whom they should be returned by first 


as post, Monday, 5th October; 1953. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE C.L.P. Applications 


. are invited for the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. 


Salary and conditions in accordance with the 
National Agreement, Application forms can be 
obtained from G. Burton, 32 Henley Estate, Yatton, 
near Bristol, to be returned by first. post 30th 
1953, 


toe: Cesar" 


“Secretary-Agent. 


RUTLAND AND STAMFORD C.L.P. Appli- 
cations are invited -for the post of full-time 
(Trade Union sponsored candi- 


(Continued on page 177) 


journey. Take advantage of our 
competitive prices and full = 
dividend allowance. Organisers. 
are invited to ‘phone or write _ 
for an estimate. Let us assist you 
in planning your most successful 
group outing. 


LONDON 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD. 


211 Romford Rd., London, E.7 
MARYLAND 1818 


> 


ORDINARY <= 
PEOPLE Ss 


No, they are not all alike. 
They have widely diverse 
tastes 


as well as many 
common aims. They do the 
world’s work, they elect 


governments—they are the 
broad stream of humanity 
which makes civilised society. 
The newspaper which pro- 
vides the most efficient 
seryice of news together 
with intelligent features for 
ordinary people is 


LABOUR'S 


DAILY HERALD 
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MONEY -—CASH 
BRASS —TIN 
Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS !%! 


Send for our free fund-ralsing 


samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE ‘FUND-RAISING’? 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST; 1919 
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NHE ability to make progress with- 
out any violent break in the con- 
inuity of development i is supposed to 
9e a characteristic of the British 
seople. Another characteristic attri- 
uted to them is willingness to com- 
jromise. The history of electoral 
‘eform in this country provides evi- 
dences of the influence of both these 
characteristics. 


The Chartist Movement of the first half 
yf the last century was a revolutionary 
movement, yet the Charter was simply a 
ist of reforms nearly all of which have 
ince been conceded, and 1n several respects 
more has been granted than the Charter 
lemanded. The six points of the People’s 
Sharter ‘'were—(1) universal manhood 
ufirage; (2) secret ballot; (3) equal elec- 
oral districts; (4) annual Parliaments; (5) 
yayments of Members; (6) abolition of 
roperty qualifications of Members. 


There is now universal adult suf- 
frage; the secret ballot has existed 
since 1872; electoral districts, while 
not having precisely the same number 
of electors, are a reasonable division 
of the electorate, taking into account 
geographical, local government and 
similar considerations; the inability of 
Parliaments, in peace-time, to continue 
for the full five years laid down by 
law as the maximum life of a Parlia- 
ment, plus the length of the 
parliamentary sessions, is probably the 
chief reason that there is no longer a 
demand for annual Parliaments; Mem- 
bers are paid, though many of them 
think inadequately; and the property 
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: Our Electoral System 


qualifications for Members has been 
abolished. 


The result of all the political reform 
legislation since 1832 has been to make 
the British system of elections the most 
democratic in the world. These reforms 
have been carried out without any micient 
reyolutionary upheaval. 


The Representation of the People Act of 
1867 established household suffrage in the 
towns and increased the electorate by 
88 per cent. The Franchise Act of 1884 
went almost all the way to universal male 
suffrage. The Redistribution Act of 1885 
made the traditional two Members seat 
the rare exception rather than the rule, 
and the Registration Act of the same year 
simplified the process of being registered. 
The Corrupt Practices Acts of 1854 and 
1883 practically eliminated bribery. 


The demands for electoral re- 
form, though they have always 
appealed to universal principles, 
have in fact been concerned with 
the partisan advantage of the re- 
formers, 2nd concessions gained 
nearly always have been the result 
of compromise, Even the great 
Reform Act of 1832, which gave 
the vote to the middle-class, was a 
compromise between them and 
the landed gentry and resulted in 
the betrayal of the working classes 
who had given mass support to 
the Reform movement and who 
were denied the vote by the Act. 


When Baldwin gave the ‘flappers’ the 
vote in 1927 it was believed that he did so 
expecting that they would vote for Tory 
candidates, and the probability is that on 


balance the ‘Tory Party has gained from 
this reform. 


Apart from the furore created by the 


women’s suffrage movement, and the de- 
‘feat by the Lords of Bills to abolish 
plural ‘voting, sponsored by the Liberal 
Government in 1906, 1912 and, 1913 there 
were no major developments until the 
‘representation of the People Act, 1918. 


David Butler in his book The Electoral 
System in Britain 1918-1951* examines 
the issues involved in the passing of the 
1918 Act, then goes on to deal with all 
the subsequent developments, including 
the extremely important Representation of 
the People Act, 1948. 


The 1918 Act arose from an all-party 


conference on all questions of electoral re- 


form, presided over by the Speaker. New 
methods of registration, plural voting, 
University representation, redistribution, 
‘proportional representation were the sub- 
ject of unanimous recommendations. It 
was only on women’s suffrage that there 
was disagreement. 


The major changes incorporated in the 
Act were as follows: (1) Universal suffrage 
for men on the basis of residence, instead 
of being linked directly, or indirectly to 
the payment of rates; (2) The only other 
suffrage preserved, apart from the Univer- 
sity vote, was that based on occupancy of 
business premises worth not less than {£10 
annually; (3) A six months’ residence 
qualification instead of a year’s; (4) Uni- 
versity suffrage extended to cover gradu- 
ates of provincial Universities; (5) Local 
government franchise granted to all 
owners or tenants, but not to all residents; 
(6) Votes to women over 30, if they were 
local government electors, or the wives of 
local government electors; (7) Plural 
voting only allowed on different types of 
qualifications and no-one allowed to vote 
more than twice; (8) Two registrations a 
year, instead of one; (9) The compilation 
of the register made the responsibility of 
the Clerk of the County or Borough Coun- 
cil; (ro) Provision made for an Absent 
Voters’ List for servicemen and others de- 
barred ‘by reason of the nature of their 
occupation ... from voting at a Poll’; 
(11) Also, for the immediate post-war 
period servicemen overseas were entitled 
to vote by post and permanent arrange- 
ments were made for servicemen to vote 
by proxy; (12) The maximum of election 


*Oxford University Press. Price 21s. net. 


expenses lowered to less than half t 
amount permitted under the Corr 
Practices Act of 1883; (13) Provisior 
free postal delivery to each elector ar 
the free use of schools for meetings; ( 
Each candidate to deposit {150 with @ 
Returning Officer, to be forfeited if 1 
failed to secure one-eighth of the tot 
votes cast; (15) All polls to take place ¢ 
the same day instead of being spread oy 
a fortnight or more. { 

The House of Commons rejected pr 
posals for proportional representation, b 
after some debate P.R. was agreed f 
2- and 3-Membered University constit 
encies. The alternative vote also was I 


jected. 

Apart from the Act extending the z | 
to women at 21, there were no big chang 
until 1948. & 

The 1948 Representation of the Peop 
Act was a far-reaching measure, al 
achieved in the face of opposition mat 
of the things for which electoral rf 
formers had been agitating for mat 
years. “ 


Undoubtedly, the redistribution 
of parliamentary constituencies, 
which was part of the Act, worked 
to the disadvantage of the Labour 
Party as it caused the abolition of 
a nuimber cf Labour constituencies 
and the creation of a number of 
new constituencies in Tory areas; — 
but the Party was committed to © 
redistribution, and the disappear- — 
ance of the City of London con- 
stituency with its two Members 
and the University constituencies, 
as well as the abolition of the 
business vote at parliamentary 
elections, to a considerable extent 
balanced this disadvantage. 


The restriction placed on the numb 
of cars for the conveyance of electors 
the poll, as well as the lowering of f 
maximum of election expenses, were 
the disadvantage of the Tories. Odd 
enough, the reduction in election e 
penses had been included in the recor 
mendations of the Speaker’s Conferenc 
set up during the war, at which the Co 
servatives had a big majority. 

Among many other changes, the A 
provided for poll cards to be issued 1 
the returning officer, and the publicatic 
of a six-monthly register. Also it e 
tended postal voting facilities to the si 
and infirm and it is believed this ce 
Labour a number of seats in rgso. 
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OLLOWING discussions at the 
- Home Office between officials, 
Chief Agents of the political 
arties and Returning Officers, re- 
ding the postal vote at parlia- 
entary elections, it was obvious 
1at amendments would be made to 
2¢ Regulations, and new RP. 
tegulations, 1953, have now been 
ssued. 


4 
_In the 1951 General Election, the greatest 
oblem was faced by the Returning 
cers, who were overwhelmed with appli- 
ations for the postal vote at the last 
foment. This not only seriously inter- 
im with their other duties, but resulted 
n the despatch of ballot papers being later 
han planned. It also meant that no 
ffective check on the applications received 
ould be made 
In addition to this, it meant that many 
teturning Officers were unable to keep 
heir Absent Voters List up-to-date, which 
aeant that Agents could not obtain a com- 
s copy in time to do the necessary 
ircularisation. 
To meet this, the Regulations have been 
mended as follows: 


Application to be treated as absent 
_ voter: 

The last day for receipt of application 

must be on or before the TWELFTH 
DAY BEFORE THE DAY OF THE 
-POLL.* The last day for local govern- 
‘ment elections remains as before—the 
last day for delivery of nomination 

papers. 

Tt will, therefore, be necessary for parties 
) give even more consideration to the 
uestion of postal voting. There has been 

tendency to leave it until the election 
ecomes immirent, and this will not do. 


Two Days Less for Postal Vote 
by L. G. SIMS 


If left until the election breaks—and in 
the case of a General Election the notice 
could be short—there will be little, or no, 
time to act. In future, we shall have only 
five, instead of eight, days from the 
Receipt of Writ in which applications can 
be made. = j 

In parliamentary by-elections the period 
will depend on whether it is a County or 
a Borough constituency and. the time-table 
decided by the Returning Officer. 

Copies of Absent Voters Lists: In order 
to meet the requirements of candidates and 
agents, this additional paragraph has been 
added: 


As soon as practicable after the pre- 
paration of the absent voters list, the 
registration officer shall, on request 
and without fee, supply to each candi- 
date or his election agent a copy of 
the absent voters list: 

Provided that if such a request is 
made before any issue of ballot papers 
to those entitled to yote by post, the 
registration officer shall supply a copy 
of the said list as relates to that issue, 
before that issue. 


This new provision ensures that it will 
be possible to obtain a list free of charge 
and before the issue of postal ballot 
papers. There will be no excuse for failing 
to circularise those entered on the Absent 
Voters List. 

The Regulations regarding the appoint- 
ment and cancelling of a proxy have also 
been amended to conform with the above, 
and the Lists of Postal Proxies is also made 
available. It would be wise to obtain a 
copy of the Regulations (R.P. Regulations, 
1953 No. 1107 (England), R.P. Regulations, 
1953 No. 1109 (5.93) (Scotland) ) from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 3d. net. 


*In computing the twelve days, Sundays, Christ- 
mas Day, Good Friday, Bank Holidays, and days 
appointed for public thanksgiving or mourning are 
to be disregarded, 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and 


new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 


PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 


etc, as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hail, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S,W.8 


REACHING THE POSTAL VOTER 


by R. 


WHEN I look through the list of 
absent voters for the 1951 
General Election I feel again and 
again that the problem agents and 
candidates have to solve is not only 
how to get as many Labour sup- 
porters as possible on the Absent 
Voters List, but also how to make an 
effective appeal to those who are on 
it, once it is compiled. ; 
Can they hope to sway the postal 
voters? Can they get their message across, 
so that some of the ‘doubtfuls’ may be 
influenced? 

Perhaps what have to be weighed are 
the factors which influence electors— 
literature, press articles and reports, broad- 
casts, posters, canvassing. Public meetings 
will rarely have much effect on the postal 
voters, of course, since so few will ever 
attend any. 

I have thought a good deal about these 
factors, as no doubt many other agents 
have been doing, and while I do not pro- 
fess to have a perfect solution, an account 
of what I am planning in this constituency 
(a county one, half rural, half industrial), 
may be helpful. 

To begin with I would like to say some- 
thing about the ways in which I hope to 
get Labour names on the Absent Voters 
List. I have a copy of the list for the 
last election and this is being compared 
with the current register. I am compiling 
a new list by visiting the Electoral Regis- 
tration Officer’s office and copying the 
names from his file. Each name is being 
entered on index cards, while in the 
marked register a ‘P’ is put alongside the 
name. Later, local party secretaries will 
be given a list too. 


BATCH OF FORMS 


Every now and then 1 send out a batch 
of forms R.P.F. 7 and R.P.F, 8, and ask 
for the registration committees or other 
helpers to have a check. It is true that 
the response is not too good, but I believe 
that with the prospect of an election 
coming before long, there will be a bit of 
an awakening. Anyway, I am sending out 
again, with the request that special atten- 
tion be given to people like railway 
workers, lorry drivers, building workers, 


Wevell : 


where there is a danger that they may 
away on polling day. Another idea whi 
I always mention is that of calling on ne 
houses, and having an R.P.F.8 complet 
where necessary. The caller is asked 
try to find out from where the hous 
holder came—for probably at the ¢ 
address there is someone else wanting 
postal vote. E: 

Forms as used in the last election ha 
been sent out for the tracing of remova 
I am asking that all these should be 2 
turned to me; and I an asking that : 
applications for postal votes should — 
sent back through me too, so that I ¢. 
add to my central file. This will also 
a useful check on what is actually bei: 
achieved. One point about claims : 
behalf of sick people —I am suggesti: 
that in some cases it may be helpful 
offer to see the doctor about the signi: 
of the R.P.F.7. We shall then know t 
job bas been done. 


LETTER TO PAPERS 


We have a monthly paper and in t 
September issue there will be an announc 
ment about postal voting. When t 
election is announced I shall send a lett 
to the local papers (the Tory agent de 
the same). I shall repeat the idea I us 
in the last election, of putting on the ba 
of the handbills the information about t 
postal vote and the address of the E.R. 


Now that a new last date for the recei 
of applications has been fixed (twelve da 
before the date of the poll), it will on 
be possible to use this idea for the fi 
four or five lots of handbills; but as 1 
have meetings in all the principal cent1 
of population in the first few days, a gor 
percentage of houses will still have 
reminder of the facilities available. 


Once more we shall appeal for a post 
vote canvass, early on, and my area office 
will be asked to check up in each polli 
district. I hope, before long, to ha 
selected a postal vote officer for the electi 
period. 

This seems to me to be a reasonak 
programme to make our supporters awa 
of what can be done. But having got t 
applications in, have we to post an electi 
address and just hope for the best ? 

My first concern will be to see that ea 
postal voter gets some of our print 
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erial. In the past we have sent an 
on address, and a duplicated letter. 
time I am suggesting that a special 
et be produced, with a special message 
the candidate, and containing full 
mation about the way in which the 
ot paper has to be dealt with and the 
daie for posting. 
ost early’ will be the theme. And 
€ many postal voters will be sick folk, 
old-age pensioners, there will be some 
ts about the Health Service and 
bour’s social service plans. 


.EFERABLE FOR ELECTION 


€ummed envelopes, it seems to me, are 
eferable for elections. They are better 
the post office and there is no restriction 
1 what may be enciosed, within the 
ht limit (2 oz.) and so it will be quite 
asible to put in the address, the special 
-y. leaflet, and perhaps one or two leaflets. 
m also wondering if a duplicated note 
ut Labour broadcasts and TV appear- 
ices might be possible. 
_ How to pack these special items is the 
next point, and I have come to the con- 
jusion that after the envelopes have been 
Ee ked with the address and any other 
erature, by the local election committees, 
it will be best for them to be collected and 
<ept in the central committee rooms, until 
the A.V.L. is received from the Regis- 
ration Office. The p.v. envelopes will be 


be 


“< 


extracted, filled, sealed and posted. I 
believe that through the earlier closing 
date for p.v. applications, it will be possible 
to get the communications for the postal 
voters in their hands well before they 
receive their ballot papers. 

The candidate will be able to visit many 
absent voters. He will call on the various 
hospitals early on, or before the postal 
ballot papers are issued anyway. In each 
district our members will be asked to pay 
special attention to Labour postal voters. 
In fact, they should see that the whole 
matter is properly understood, and that 
there is someone to help if necessary over 
the Declaration of Identity form. 

Further, I am conscious that in this con- 
stituency last time nearly 200 people who 
were on the A.V.L. failed to cast their 
vote or else voted incorrectly. So I am 
recommending that a check be made, two 
days or so before polling day, to see if 
our supporters have actually posted their 
ballot papers. 

The A.V.L. will form, indeed, a basis 
for any canvassing the candidate is able 
to do. In each district our election com- 
mittees will know that any sick, crippled 
or blind persons will be top priority for a 
visit. And with a policy which should be 
of especial importance to such unfortunate 
ones, Labour can hope to win many extra 
postal votes. In Wells, at any rate, it 
won’t be for the lack of trying. 


4 Greenwich Aims at 6,000 


[7 may be thought that with an 
~ individual membership of 4,000, Bob 
Wyatt, Agent of the Greenwich Constit- 
tency Labour Party, could be content to 
; upon his past successes in building 
ip Party membership in this metropolitan 
jorough. But Bob Wyait does not think so. 


Following ward redistribution recently, 
vhich made necessary a reorganisation of 
Ward Labour Parties, Bob asked his 
seneral Committee to embark on a mem- 
ership campaign. The target set was 
1,000. Delegates expressed the view that 
his was too ambitious, until the figure 
vas broken down, and a quota fixed for 
ach of the wards. Doubts were then stilled 
ind the Party is on the job. 


The campaign follows orthodox lines, 
ach ward is asked to arrange for small 
toups of members to go out on the door- 
tep week by week. Their visits to poten- 


tial members are preceded by the delivery 
of a letter and propaganda material. 

Because election records are not thrown 
away in Greenwich, the time of the 
membership canvassers will not be wasted; 
they will call on those who voted Labour 
in the recent council elections, and the 
Party has details of over 26,000 Labour 
‘promises’. 

Bob Wyatt will be a very disappointed 
man if at the end of the year Greenwich 
cannot be included in the top three Con- 
stituency Labour Parties in the National 
Membership Table. 


Incidentally, Greenwich is unique be- 
cause Wards, Women’s - Sections and 
League of Youth branches meet each week, 
and most of these meetings are held on a 
Wednesday. A Party that can hold 17 
successful meetings a week certainly is 
alive. 
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PUTTING ACROSS PARTY POLICY 


by DON ALGER 


[N these days, political propaganda 

* must be done in competition with 
many other activities. | Moreover, 
the amount of political discussion 
which is carried into the homes of 
the people by means of radio and 
television is considerable and has had 
an inevitable effect upon attendances 
at meetings. But unless our distinc- 
tive Socialist policy is satisfactorily 
put across by our own spokesmen 
we cannot hope to secure the votes 
which will yield and maintain a 
majority in Parliament. 


These obvious considerations underline 
the significance of the Propaganda Secre- 
tary. More and more he becomes an 
invaluable officer of his constituency or 
local party. 


The Propaganda Secretary should work 
in close co-operation with the Executive 
Committee and the other Party Officers, 
particularly the Agent, or Secretary. 


To the Propaganda Secretary will nor- 
mally be delegated the duty of ensuring 
that propaganda is conducted throughout 
the constituency. On him will rest the 
responsibility of arranging meetings and 
of seeing that the arrangements are 
efficiently carried out, so that the time 
of the speakers (and their audiences) is 
used to the best advantage. 


He should begin by making a survey 
of the needs of the constituency, the 
speakers, chairmen, etc., likely to be avail- 
able, and the transport (cars, buses, trains, 
etc.) which can be used. He should 
ascertain the areas in which propaganda 
is likely to be most rewarding and those 
in which the electors have special interests. 


Having made his survey, the Propaganda 
Secretary should prepare and present to 
the Executive Committee a plan of activ- 
ities to cover a period of reasonable length. 
Plans for a period of three months are 
quite usual. Such a period is long enough 
to enable a good deal of systematic work 


‘DROPAGANDA Officer in 

Labour Agent’s De 
Don Alger, previously was agent in — 
South East Essex, and was for many — 
years voluntary ©.L.P. Secretary in — 
Derbyshire. His article on the 
duties of a local Propaganda Officer 
is the fifth of a series on the duties 
of Party Officers. { 


to be done and not so long as to creat 
insuperable difficulties of organisation. 


The Propaganda Secretary must loo 
ahead and, as a period begins, must mak 
the necessary preparations for a furthe 
period. For many reasons (holidays, fc 
instance, or the concentration of the cor 
stituency party upon cther business) | 
will not be possible to maintain absolutel 
continuous propaganda, but a flash in th 
pan on rare occasions vields nothing 
value. ; 


So the Propaganda Secretary needs 1 
get the approval of the Executive Con 
mittee for his plans and for the expend 
ture of a sum of money to cover the 
operation. He can then set the machiner 
going. He must get halls or sites fe 
meetings, fix speakers and chairmen, an 
arrange, or ensure that others workir 
under his direction arrange, for the prop 
advertisement of the meetings. 


Experience proves thar it is usually be 
to begin by ascertaining the dates upc 
which speakers are available and | 
arranging meetings accordingly. This 
because most of the speakers who ser 
our party are busy people, and the Prop 
ganda Secretary will save himself mu 
toil and disappointment if he fits h 
meetings to a series of dates offered | 
speakers instead of attempting the opposit 


He should be able to secure the he 
of Local Party Officers in the booking 
balls or, in the case of open-air meetin; 
the selection of pitches. Finding cha 
men does not usually present mu 
difficulty, since they are not required 
speak at length, but simply to mainta 
order in a pleasant manner and see th 
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> programme with which they are sup- 
d is carried out. 


Having fixed the dates and places for 
he speakers, the Propaganda Secretary 
lust send in ample time to each speaker 
r information about the arrangements 
his meeting, and about the transport 
ich is to be provided for him, or which 
is recommended to use. Here the 
breakable rule is to let the speaker 
now everything he needs to know to en- 
e him to fulfil his engagement 
sfactorily. 


Th addition to the essential points about 
ate, time, place and transport, it is 
irable that speakers should be given 
indication of the type of audience they 
1 address and the sort of subject on 
ch they should speak. If possible the 
akers should give the titles of their 
eches for purposes of advertisement. 


A clear agenda must be provided for 
h chairman and unmistakable instruc- 
ons must be given to party members who 
' providing cars for the conveyance of 
akers, etc. 


- 


The Propaganda Secretary must, on the 
best information he can get, decide what 

rm of advertisement the meetings shall 

ve. Whatever the form, it must be such 
as will guarantee that every person living 
vithin a reasonable distance of the meeting 
Eiows in good time that the meeting will 
take place. Special care must be taken to 
See that every member of the party in the 
district concerned is notified of the meeting 
and strongly encouraged to attend. 


_ Intensive effort in these matters is the 
only way to muster a substantial audience. 
Nowadays we must take our message to 
the people. We cannot rely on the people 
coming of their own volition to hear it. 
Indeed, in many districts it is necessary to 
canvass to get a good meeting and we must 
not shirk this duty. 


- A few special points-may be mentioned 
in conclusion. 


_ Wherever there is a Member of Parlia- 
ment or Parliamentary Candidate he 
should be used to the full in propaganda 
campaigns. 

Literature for sale and distribution 
should be conspicuous at all meetings. 


- The expenses of speakers should be met 
at the time of their meetings. 


USEFUL 


FORMS FOR 
ELECTIONS 


“USUALLY, forms are thought to be the- 
hall-mark of the bureaucrat. In 
practice, the proper forms used in the right 
way save a great deal of office work, be- 
cause they help to systematise routine 
tasks and so make their handling easier. 
Forms become a nuisance when they 
begin to demand more attention than their 
usefulness warrants, and bureaucracy is 
firmly entrenched when all activity is 
reduced to mere routine. However, even 
in the most lively and originally conducted 
election campaign a great part of the work 
will remain routine, for which forms will 
be needed,’ 

This is how Mr. A. L. Williams, the. 
National Agent, introduces the most recent 
booklet of Alan Herbert, Election Forms 
and Charts, which the Labour Party has 
just published. Alan Herbert, with a life- 
time of experience as an election agent, 
has made this collection of forms and 
similar documents with a view to helping 
other election agents. Tt includes address- 
ing instructions, an agent’s and a candi- 
date’s daily diary, forms for out-door and 
in-door meetings, committe room record 
of work chart, etc. 

The booklet with its examples will be 
most helpful to agents who are anxious to 
introduce more method into their election 
campaigns, both Parliamentary and local. 

Alan Herbert also was responsible for 
preparing the booklet, Practical Illustra- 
tions of Election Committee Rooms, which 
the Labour Party published shortly before 
the 1951 General Election. This publi- 
cation with its illustrations of the set-up 
of central and sub-committee rooms, and 
its detailed description of the material 
required to equip them, gave the kind of 
information that many agents had been 
waiting for, and the efiects were seen in 
the improved lay-out of many committee 
rooms in the General Election. 

Election Forms and Charts is available 
at 1s. 2d. post free, and Practical Illus- 
trations of Election Committee Rooms at 
is. 8d. post free, from the Labour Party 
Publications Department, Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
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A LARGE MEMBERSHIP — 
NOT ENOUGH | 


by T. 


BVERY agent and secretary who 

has had to sit through general 
committee debates on fallacious 
resolutions and listen to showers of 
cliches and platitudes, or to delegates 
quoting verbatim arguments picked 
up from the political weeklies, will 
agree that some form of political 
education is not only desirable but 


is essential. 

The great question has always been, how 
much attention should be given to political 
education, when there are so many things 
to be done by a limited organisation. An 
agent who is doing his job properly is 
seeking all the time to improve his organi- 
sation and electoral machine, by increas- 
ing membership and the effectiveness of 
his band of active workers, extending the 
influence of the party and its representa- 
tives in the constituency, making sure that 
the party’s viewpoint on national and local 
affairs is made known to the electorate, 
and looking after the administrative prob- 
lems that arise within the organisation. 

It is understandable that, beset with all 
this work and responsibility, many agents 
overlook the importance of political educa- 
tion, and the need for the constituency 
parties to make an effective and thought- 
ful contribution to party policy. 

But what a mistake this is! No party 
can afford to ignore the education of its 
members. You can only build up an 
effective electoral machine by having a 
team of trained election key workers con- 
versant with the techniques of modern 
electioneering. That means education. 
You can only have an efficient organisa- 
tion and business-like meetings by training 
your party, ward and section officers in 
organisation, administration and _proce- 
dure. That means education. 

You can only secure capable public 
representation by making sure that local 
candidates, councillors, school and hospital 
managers are aware of their powers and 
responsibilities. That means education. 

You can only increase the influence of 
the party locally by having members who 
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can explain the party’s policy in a w. 
in which it can be understood eas 
That means education. 

And your party will never make an effe 
tive and thoughtful contribution to part 
policy without an enlightened and edu 
cated membership at general committee 
level at least. 

It is a party’s duty to see that it 
not only a large membership but also am 
educated one. It is my opinion that the 
party which has several thousand members 
and does little or no political education is 
falling down on its job just as much as 
the party which has only a few members: 

In North Kensington we have beer 
experimenting with all forms of politic: 
education for some years and we are still 
in the experimental stage. But we have 
learned a number of Jessons and can claim 
moderate success. Education, like all 
other activity, must be well planned and 
carefully organised. Our ‘planning author- 
ity’ is the political education committee, 
composed of the party and ward political 
education officers and the party secretary. 
The full committee, which meets about 
once a quarter, discusses and plans poli- 
tical educational activity at all levels. The 
ward political education officers are the 
publicity agents in the wards and bring 
back suggestions and criticisms made by 
the members. The party political educa- 
tion officer is responsible to the general 
committee, to whom he reports each 
month. 

It is the practice for the wards to have 
lecture-discussions at each meeting — the 
officers having been trained to deal with 
business quickly. One-day schools have 
been held for selected students on electoral 
organisation and party administration. A 
course of six lectures was given by the 
borough council officials to this year’s 
prospective council candidates. A lecture 
and discussion on school management will 
become an annual event after last year’s 
successful start. And a weekly study: 
discussion group has dealt with a numbet 
of subjects including (during the last 12 
months) a series of five monthly discus 
sions based on the home policy statement 
‘Facing the Facts’; a month on Compre 
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nsive Education; a month on Central 
ican Federation; a six-weeks’ study of 
problems of Rents and Repairs; and 
tecently has concluded a six-weeks’ survey 
Local Government Structure, Finance 
and Powers. 
_ Obviously the purpose of the schools and 
lectures is to provide members with infor- 
nation that will help them to be more 
efficient and have a wider understanding 
_ of the work and policy of the party. The 
_ study group, however, has an additional 
function. Its members discuss all the 
aspects of the subject under consideration 
and interchange ideas based on political, 
cial and economic facts, which are given 
to them by expert lecturers who are care- 
fully chosen because of their qualifica- 
tions. Finally, the group drafts a report 
_ Or memorandum containing a series of 
_ policy recommendations which is sub- 
mitted to the General Committee for dis- 
cussion. 
It is this work which I feel is the most 
important. There are different schools of 
_thought about the advisability of General 
Committees becoming policy forums. I 
“belong to that school which believes that 
‘the detailed administrative work of a con- 
Stituency party should be left to the secre- 
_ tary and his executive and that the 
_ General Committee should spend as much 
time as possible on the discussion and 
formulation of policy. It is even more 
_ important, however, that the policy dis- 
_ cussion should be based on an accumula- 
tion of ideas, or principles, that have 
arisen out of practical considerations 
rather than sentiment, and that is the 
_ reason I have encouraged the development 
of the discussion of study group reports 
~ at General Committee meetings in North 
- Kensington. 
It is quite right that hard-hitting debate 
should take place at all levels in the party 
‘and there is no doubt that these reports 
have given plenty of material for this in 
North Kensington. At the June meeting 
of the General Committee, for instance, 
_ delegates discussed for an hour and a half 
a study group report on the nationalised 
industries; the debate was on a high level 
and was informative and interesting. The 
same meeting disposed of internal business 
in less than three-quarters of an hour and 
refused to consider a resolution, submitted 
by one of the wards, on the grounds that 
it urged no action, offered no alternative 
policy, sought no information, and made 
no specific point. : 
The next General Committee meeting 
will consider a series of recommendations 


and reasons for Local Government Reform 
submitted by the study group and arising 
out of the recent discussions. 

We feel that the constituency parties 
have a definite contribution to make in 
formulating and influencing policy and 
that this can be done without impairing 
the organisation and efficiency of the 
party. But it can only be done: 

(a) If the machinery for planning the 
work is set up; 

(b) by “selling” political education as 
one of the main pillars of organisation at 
every level; 

(c) by offering various types of education 
and Gs wegen to the widest audience; and 

(d) by making sure that discussion (the 
interchange of ideas) is based on sound 
factual information, and has a definite 
end (conclusions contained in a report) in 
view. 


New Agents 


[THE following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee : 


H. E. CASTENS. ~Eye Constituency 
Party has selected a former Burma Forest 
Service Officer as its Secretary/Agent. A 
Military Intelligence Officer during the 
war, attaining the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, he has been active in the Party 
since returning to this country seven years 
ago. 

JOHN COLLINS to Middlesbrough. 
Age 25, John Collins hails from Hartle- 
pools, and until his appointment was a 
Co-operative Society employee. He has 
held various local party offices, and has 
been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northern Regional Council. 
A student at the Co-operative College for 
two years he holds a Social Science degree. 


W. J. EDWARDES to Cambridge. Bill 
Edwardes has been employed in the 
Directory Department at Head Office for 
a number of years. He has been active in 
the Battersea Party, and has completed 
the Diploma Course of Study on Party 
Organisation and Electoral Law. 

R. KNOWLES to Dover. For the past 
three years Dick Knowles has_ been 
Secretary Agent. at Sevenoaks. During 
this period the Constituency Party has 
developed considerably in all phases of 
Party activity. He holds the Grade A 
Certificate of Proficiency. 
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Electioneering in Rural Areas — 
by a VOLUNTARY WORKER aes « 


wrt is the effect on an election 

result of the organisation in 
the field during an election cam- 
paign? Transport House is always 
exhorting us to organise between 
elections. But when a by-election 
breaks we have to take the local 
organisation as it is. (And before 
any worker throws stones at the 
organisation he finds in a rural 
constituency let him have a try him- 
self —not just for a year when 
progress is easy, but for several years, 
after the slack has been taken up !). 


TOO UNTIDY 


The man who forgot it was polling day 
(fantastic, with all the publicity, but it 
does happen), the elderly man who didn’t 
vote because the promised car was for- 
gotten, the woman who thought she was 
too untidy to go to the polling station 
until a knocker-up (probably male, if 
successful !) persuaded her that she was 
not, the worker who left too early and got 
home too late to poll unless a car could 
take him, the elector who just couldn’t be 
bothered to vote until he was pressed to— 
what do all these add up to? One or two 
per cent of the electorate? Enough to 
justify the energy put into an election 
campaign ? 

In a General Election in a rural con- 
stituency, owing to the shortage of workers, 
only a portion of these doubtful starters 
are gathered in. The influx of workers in 
a by-election should make it possible to 
get a much larger proportion to the poll. 
But the disappointing results of our by- 
elections do raise the question whether 
our by-election organisation in the field 
does do what it is intended to do and what 
it should be able to do. 

As a voluntary worker who has taken 
part in many by-elections in many 
capacities, what I think shocks me most is 
the waste of workers’ time, especially in 
rural by-elections. Some of the waste may 
be due to the original lay-out of the cam- 
paign, much of it is probably due to the 
inexperience of some of the agents in the 
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field, and in rural constituencies much is © 
due to lack of experience of the particular 
problems of rural areas. There is no 
time for trial and error in a by-electio 
An agent, in all fairness to himself if fo 
no other reason, should know the problem 
he will be faced with and how best to d 
with them. f 
It is only possible to touch on a few of | 
the weaknesses of the by-election machine — 
as the voluntary worker sees them, in the} 
hope that Transport House will take them — 
seriously. y 
To put in an agent, in charge of twenty _ 
or more villages, without a car or motor- 
cycle, unless local transport is available, is 
to lose go per cent of his value. 4 
In the first week of an election campaign, 
the Committee Rooms should always be 
open. In that week, too, contacts should — 
be made in the villages if half their value — 
is not to be lost. An agent cannot be in — 
the villages and in the Committee Rooms 
at the same time. A full-time helper for 
the first week (after that it will have been — 
possible to arrange a rota of local workers 
for the Committee Rooms) would probably 
double the value of the agent’s work. ; 
Something must be done to stop the | 
waste of canvassers’ time. There are the | 
canvassers who start from home early in _ 
the morning to put in a full day’s can- 
vassing, and then find the whole morning 
wasted because no-one in the Committee. 
Rooms. can decide where they are to can- 
vass. There are canvassers who are sent 
during the day to canvass in the town, and 
in the evening, after dark, to canvass a 
scattered village, with all the houses, it 
seems, up muddy lanes; instead of tackling 
the villages in the daylight and the towns 
after dark. 


CARDS MUDDLED 


There is (to my mind) the utterly mis- 
taken practice of sending strangers out to 
canvass a village with a pile of cards sup- 
posed to be arranged in walking order. TI 
have yet to find canvassers in a strange 
village who haven’t ended the day with 
their cards muddled up and their tempers 
frayed. If they had followed their noses 
and written the names and addresses and 
any other information needed on a form 
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ruled in columns they could have can- 
vassed two or three times as many houses. 
There is the problem of Polling District 
Committee Room procedure in villages 
with alphabetical registers. Do the agents 
in the field, who come from boroughs, 
know that the only practicable procedure 
is to arrange the promise cards in walking 
order and cross reference them with some 
sort of index or wall chart ? 
_ The moral of all this? 


; TIME WASTED 

_ The wastage of time, mainly through 
lack of experience, is serious if the work in 
_ the field counts for anything at all. While 


we find agents who have their canvass 
A 


arrangements so planned that any can- 
vasser calling unexpectedly will be given 
a job immediately, whether the agent is 
there himself or not, others are tackling 


-a job they have had no preparation for. 


Discussions between Transport House 
and agents and voluntary workers who 
have had experience of rural by-elections 
should be able to expose the weaknesses 
and find the 1emedies. A periodic half- 
day school for agents who may take part 
in rural by-elections, would give them a 
chance of starting off on the right foot. 

How many extra votes should we get? 
That depends’ on how many votes are 
gained by organisation anyway, and no-one 
agrees about that! 


FORGE CLOSER LINK WITH UNION BRANCHES 


- How much effort do Constituency 
4 Labour Parties really make to- 

wards encouraging the maximum 
help and interest from trade union 
branches? Three approaches are 
“taken for granted—the annual re- 
_ quest for affiliation fees—the appeal 
_ for local government election funds— 
_ and financial assistance for a General 
Election. 


The trade union branches are a constant 

_ source of financial help but they have 

- something even more valuable to give. 
The benefit of the experience of men and 
women who in the field of industrial 
negotiations have become determined in 
action and trained in thought, cannot be 
too highly prized. 

- The individual membership of our Party 
is now over 1,000,000. There are over 
5,000,000 trade unionists who are affiliated 
members. Only one in five is an indi- 
vidual member of the Labour Party. If 
every constituency party carried out a 
selective membership drive among its 
affiliated members we could double the 
individual membership within 12 months. 


With patience it is possible to secure 
lists of affiliated members from branch 
secretaries in many boroughs and county 
constituencies. When sufficient names 
have been collected they should be listed 
in ward or local party order, specially 
circularised and visited. If a prominent 
trade union leader can be persuaded to 


sign the.appeal for membership in addition 
to Party officers all to the good. 

Often the initial response on approach. 
may be ‘but I pay the political levy’. 
This is a legitimate point, but experience 
has proved that a patient explanation 
that only a proportion of the levy goes. 
directly to Constituency Labour Parties, 
often results in a conscientious trade 
unionist being willing to take up the full 
responsibility of individual membership. 
ment Committee ? 

Some wise parties make efforts to. 
arrange for the Member of Parliament, 
the prospective Parliamentary Candidate, 
or Party Officers to make an annual visit 
to branches to express thanks for support 
given, to ask for closer co-operation and 
to answer any political queries the branch 
member may have to make. Such visits 
are all to the good, however brief, and 
make a stronger bond than formal corres- 
pondence could ever forge. 


Often there may be an aspect of local 
government work which would interest the: 
members of a particular trade union. The 
members of the local group well versed 
on a particular aspect of local government 
policy could well be asked to visit 
interested branches. 

In reverse, constituency parties might 
use to excellent advantage the practical 
knowledge of trade unionists on indus- 
trial matters through the medium of 
discussion groups or the ordinary Party 
machinery. 


Sara Barker 
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HOW TO GET THOSE COLLECTORS 


= 


by A. MORLIDGE 


“Perfect your organisation, educate your fellows, look to the register, spread the light 


i 
and the future is yours’—KEIR HARDIE | 


HAT can we do to increase 

membership of our local con- 
stituency party? Well it seems to 
me that there are only two things 
that we can do, i.e. 


(x) Any present member could ask, or 
invite their friends, neighbours, or 
workmates to become members of 
the Labour Party. 

(2) Having once made new members, we 
must be sure that we have efficient 
and sufficient collectors to keep 
them interested, and loyal to the 
movement. 

This practice, more or less, has gone 
on since the Party was in its infancy, 
but while we may agree that membership 
has increased since then the rate of in- 
crease is very much lower than we would 
like, and there have been far too many 
cases where members have been lost 
through inefficient organisation of 
collectors. 

It is understood at the moment that it 
is harder to find collectors. than new 
members. Nothing can be worse than 
gaining the goodwill and comradeship of 
a new member, only for him to be let 
down by not giving him the lead, the 
education and the comradeship of the 
Party in return. 


Important Post 


And then again, who wants to be a 
collector anyway. Even though this post 
is one of the most important parts of the 
Labour Party machinery and the actual 
‘live’ contact between Party and _ indi- 
vidual member, its recognition in the 
present constitution is practically nil. 
What then can be done to increase our 
membership. 

I believe we can find the answer if we 
study the prescription given by Keir 
Hardie many years ago and quoted at 
the head of this article. Those words 
were true then, and I consider them to 
be even more true today. Let us see if 
we can put his theory to some use. 

(1) Perfect your Organisation. There 
‘should be a Party officer in charge of 


J 


membership and literature. This posi- — 


tion should be filled at the annual meet- 
ing of the Constituency Labour Party. He © 
should be responsible for the member- _ 
ship of the constituency, and the collec- — 
tors would serve under him. He would _ 
have a seat on the Executive Committee, _ 
but without voting powers. He should re-_ 
ceive all literature, propaganda leaflets, | 
etc., from Head Office and see that his 
collectors have each a fair share for dis- | 


tribution to the members. 


Receive Subscriptions 


He should receive all subscriptions pay- 
able to the constituency and pay in to 
the secretary quarterly with a detailed 
report of moneys received. He should 
keep a complete register of all members 
in the constituency. He should be the 
editor of a leaflet issued monthly that 
would be a programme of events, meet- 
ings, whist drives, etc., taking place at 
any of the clubs or Labour Party activi- 
ties in session during the forthcoming — 
month. 

He should see that all members are 
sent a Christmas Greetings card. He 
should see that all serious illnesses and 
bereavements among the membership are 
not ignored and the members concerned — 
sent the Party wishes or sympathy. He 
should give an annual report to the dele-~ 
gate meeting. 

Collectors. All collectors serving 50 
members should be delegates with full 
voting rights. This would be in addi- 
tion to the delegates per membership, per 
ward, as at present. A coilector should 
be excused any other duties unless wish- 
ing to participate in them. He should 
collect and pay in regularly to the 
officer in charge of membership. He 
should deliver the literature regularly 
and the monthly programme of events 
early enough. His delegateship should be 
forfeited if his membership drops below 
50. 

(2) Educate your fellows. Each mem- 
ber should be supplied with a booklet 
explaining how the Labour Party works 
right from the member to the Leader. 
All members should be invited to attend 
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delegate meetings as spectators, on pro- 
_ duction of a paid up membership card at 


Mica hs, 


_ the door. Members should receive all 
literature and pamphlets, etc., that are 
available. Education facilities should be 


open to all members. Each member 
_ should have a booklet on local govern- 
ment and how it works. All members 
_ should purchase the Daily Herald and 
_ Tribune regularly. 

(3) Look to the Register... Of course! 
_ This should be the first call of the officer 
in charge of membership, who should 
_ keep an up-to-date and complete regis- 
ter of all members, and have it available 
__for anyone to see. 

(4) Spread the Light. ALL members 
should purchase and wear the Party 
badge. All members should be com- 
-rades and accept each other as such. 

Members should be aware of all Labour 
_ Party activity, both political and social 
- which could be achieved through the 
_ issue of the monthly programme sheet. 

Labour Party members should pay 3d. 

per week which should entitle them to 
_— visit any Labour Party club in the coun- 
_try. This would also help to swell the 
kitty financially, of the Ward and the 

Constituency Party. 
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Yellow Ribbons 


All members should be issued with 
yellow ribbons for themselves and family 
at election times. After retirement age 

_ membership should be honorary, unless 

_. wishing to hold office of any kind. Sub- 

scriptions should not be paid at Christ- 
mas and New Year, or at the two mid- 
summer holiday weeks. Nor should they 
be paid when there is genuine sickness or 
unemployment. 

News of likely new members should be 
reported to the collectors or the officer in 
charge of membership no matter which 
part of the town they live in. We should 
be proud to be helping to build a Social- 
ist Society and not be afraid to say-so. 
Political criticism of each others’ views 
should be left to majority decisions at 
the various meetings but not indulged in 
to people outside the Party. 

A programme should be in the hands 
of all members at all elections and to- 
gether we should spread the light where- 
ever we go, with the knowledge that if we 
organise, and educate each other, keep 
our register and membership up-to-date, 
we can achieve the support of many more 
people in this country and look forward 


to a future that will indeed be ours. 

Mr. Morlidge rightly emphasises the im- 
portance of collectors. While sym- 
pathising with his endeavours to im- 
prove their status within the Party 
structure we are compelled to point 
out that it is unconstitutional for them — 
to be General Committee delegates by 
virtue of being collectors. 


EDITOR 


_ CANDIDATES 


(THE following were endorsed 
Prospective Parliamentary Can- 

didates at the July meeting of the 

National Executive Committee : 


pet) 
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South Bucks. Mr. W. E. Robinson 
Tiverton Mr. A. E. P. Duffy 
Torrington Mr. L. Lamb 
Bromley... ... Mr. G. B, Kaufman 
Isle of Thanet... Mr. F. E. 
: Woodbridge 

Blackburn West Mr. P. Mahon 
Liverpool 

Wavertree Mr. W. D. Chisholm 
Loughborough ... Mr. J. D. Cronin 
Melton feat yee Ras ob JU RWIn 
Wembley North Mr. P. D. Ridley 
Epsom -.. Mr. A. B. S..Soper 
Esher Mr. F. A. Messer 
Kingston-on- 

Thames Mr, A. A. Verrier 
Bridlington .. Mrs. K. M. Roberts 
Sheffield Heeley Mr. M. J. Sewell 
West Flint Mr. D. V. 

Leadbeater 
Bute and North 

Ayrshire Mr. D. Lambie 

Caithness and 
Sunderland Mr. J. Hatch 


Withdrawal of Candidatures 


Leominster ... Mr. R. Buchanan 
Wembley South Mr. H. Sutherland 
Wolverhampton 


S.W. Mrs. P. Llewelyn- 
Davies 
Sutton Coldfield Mr. G. B. Bull 


Bromsgrove Mr. D. Chesworth 
Aryeh 50: Mr. W. G. Trotter 
Glasgow, 

Scotstoun Mr. J. Robertson 
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Around the Regions | 


WATCHING THE BOATS COME IN 


TWENTY-ONE hours after leaving the 
Scottish Regional Office in Glasgow, I 
stepped off the steamer at Stornoway, Isle 
of Lewis, and was met on the quay by the 
chairman and secretary of the Western 
Isles Constituency Labour Party. In fact 
I was met by the population of the whole 
town, not necessarily to greet me person- 
ally, but simply as part of the daily routine 
(except Sunday) of crowding to the harbour 
to watch the disembarkation from the 
steamers. Visitors are recognised and 
returning islanders, as they stride down 
the gangways are welcomed in Gaelic. 
There is a confusion of people, and cars 
of all descriptions, many of the cars having 
seen better days, and, undoubtedly, worse 
days on the storm-tossed islands. The 
entire police force of five men controlled 
the crowd with nonchalance. 

As we walked from the harbour to the 
hotel I caught the smell of peat fires. It 
was 9 o’clock at night and a football match 
was to begin at 9.30. The most popular 
cry at the match was ‘keep the ball on the 
island’. 

The next day I met the delegates who 
had come in from various parts of Lewis 
and Harris and I learned from them the 
preparations they have been making over 
the last few months. The Western Isles 
constituency was won for Labour in 1935. 
Some of the pundits described this Labour 
gain as a freak. The Socialists on the 
islands, however, made up their minds 
to keep the Hebrides for Labour and 
have evolved their own system of 
organisation throughout the area. On the 
islands and in the townships there are 
contacts, many of whose voices are known 
to the constituency party officials only by 
hearing them on the telephone. Distance 
and transport expenses render meetings 
impracticable. A great deal of concentra- 
tion has been given to the postal vote 
and the Western Isles C.L.P. has a good 
record in this field. 

With the development of air transport, 
most of the townships can now obtain daily 
newspapers, and this presents a very special 
problem for the local Labour leaders. 
They are tackling it by systematic cottage 
meetings at which the Labour district 
councillor, or the party secretary, using 
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‘Talking Points’, leads discussions on cur 
rent problems and provide the answers to- 
the Tory press. They feel the lack of 
their own newspaper. I am told that it is 
impossible to discuss politics in the normal — 
sense because the Gaelic language does 
not contain words which are synonyms of 
‘Parliament’, ‘Chief Whip’, ‘Labour Party’, 
and so on, but I am told they have a word 
for ‘Tory’! 

This year a special effort is being made 
by the Member of Parliament, Mr. Mal- 
colm MacMillan, and the secretary of the 
constituency, Mr. J. MacMillan, to visit the 
outer islands and also North Uist, South 
Uist and Barra, where the principal recrea- 
tions are as described by Compton 
Mackenzie in ‘Whisky Galore’. The 
journey will require to be done by plane 
and boat and the island taxi service. One 
estate which is for sale contains 57 town- 
ships and where landlordism of this kind 
still exists the Labour standard bearers 
are entering the field. 

The constituency party are considering 
making full use of the free post at Parlia- 
mentary elections by issuing to the first 
member of every family the election 
address and to the remaining members 
another different piece of literature. In 
other words two distributions of literature 
by the free post, but not to the same elec- 
tors. The party are in good heart, con- 
fident that once again they can defeat 
the Liberal-Unionist combination. 

I made several journeys during my visit 
and ended touching down in the plane at 
Benbecula and Tiree on the return flight 
to Glasgow. 

W. G. MARSHALL 
Scottish 


Day Schools 


Some months ago the Welsh Regional - 
Council decided that two one-day schools 
should be organised in every rural, or 
partially rural, constituency throughout 
the principality during the summer 
months of this year; there being 14 such 
constituencies, this would mean 28 schools. 

Each school was to have two sessions 
and the subjects would be (a) Party 
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Organisation and (b) Electoral Machinery. 
_.The schools were to be organised in con- 
junction with the constituency parties and 
the Regional Council would be responsible 
for paying for the hiring of the hall; 
‘paying up to £2 10s. towards the provision 
of refreshments for those attending each 
school, and appointing the lecturers and 
paying their expenses. 
_ The Regional Council had in mind that 
‘the schools would help to keep the party 
‘machine ticking-over during the summer 
‘months and also it would help the con- 
_ stituency parties to bring together some 
of the key-workers who, because of lack 
_ of transport facilities, etc., normally are 
' not able to attend meetings of the General 
Committee. 
_ Schools were held during July; others 
_ will be held in August and September. 
_. In reviewing the schools already held, 
one is convinced of the foresight and 
' wisdom of the Regional Council in agree- 
_ ing to sucha plan. In most of the schools 
- the numbers attending have been good and 
- discussion was of a very high standard. 
_lam writing these notes just after return- 
_ ing from a school held in Brecon where 
' there were 46 key-workers present. 
C. PROTHERO 


| Welsh 


Cannock’s Gala 


T’S near five o’clock and people are 
flocking to the park entrance, Already 
the strains of the band can be heard.,.. 
then some twenty,-or so, mobile tableaux 
enter the grounds and from them alight 
many charming young ladies. 

This is the highlight of the Cannock 

_ Constituency Labour Party’s Annual Gala. 

_ Apart from their amazing good fortune in 
haying glorious sunshine for eight suc- 
cessive years, what is the novelty of this 
Gala ? 

In February each year—five months 
prior to the Gala—each ward and local 
Labour Party is invited to hold its own 
‘Queens Contests’, Each area has to choose 
three Queens—for the little girls, age 5 to 
10 a ‘Blossom Queen’; age 11 to 15 a ‘May 
Queen’; and then of more interest to our 
men agents a ‘Gala Queen’. This year 13 
organisations participated. ; 

The local organisation arrange a special 
dance, or other social gathering, at which 
the ‘Blossom’ and ‘May’ Queens are chosen. 
These must be held in time for a con- 
stituency sociul at which the ‘Cannock 


Constituency Blossom and May Queens’ 
are selected. — : 

Then the local units start choosing their 
own ‘Gala Queens’. A week prior to the 
actual Gala, the constituency party holds 
a ‘Gala Queen Parade Dance’, at which a 
preview parade of the local Queens is the 
highspot and gives further publicity to 
the Gala itself. d 

What is the point of all this effort? 
Each local organisation is able to develop 
interest in its area; there is continual 
publicity of the Gala over a period of 
months (for instance, the local press 
features pictures of the selection of the 
area Queens); at the same time the local 
and constituency organisations derive 
much-needed income from the social 
events connected with the selections of 
Queens. ; 

The Gala itself is as many others — 
sports, cycling events (by the Clarion 
Club), special displays and, of course, 
political speeches. 

But there is a difference, While the 
afternoon events are taking place in 
Cannock Park, in the centre of this mining 
town, a procession of mobile tableaux is 
parading the town for about 1% hours. 
Each local organisation stages a mobile 
tableau for its three Queens and attend- 
ants, and some enter a further tableau 
which normally features a point of propa- 
ganda (not so effective this year as 
previously). Special prizes are given for 
the various tableaux and individual fancy 
dress. 

The town looks forward to the Annual 
Labour Carnival and crowds follow it into 
the Park, where the final judging for the 
Gala. Queen takes place prior to the 
political demonstration and the evening 
events. 

This publicity helps to attract many 
thousands to the Gala each year. Need I 
say, Agent Alf Allen prays for a fine day 
to crown these efforts ! 


West Midlands H. R. UNDERHILL. 


Situations Vacant continued 


date.)- Salary and conditions in accordance with 
the National Agreement. Application forms may be 
obtained from Mr. Gordon Thomas, Lansbury Hall, 
Stamford, Lincs., to whom they must be returned 
by 30th September, 1953. 


HULL CITY L.P. Applications are invited for 
the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Application forms may be obtained from 
Mr, A. L. Williams, National Agent, Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, §.W.1, 
to whom they must be returned not later than 
30th September, 1953. 
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Getting 


“TOIN the Party —we have a job 


for you”. If ever there was a 


glib understatement of fact—this is 
it! I have paid well for my inno- 
cence and before you travel too far 
along the road to disillusionment let 
me tell you a little about this Joining 
the Party. 


It is a conspiracy aimed directly at you. 
‘Cooked up’ at Transport House, right 
down in the cellars, where masked mem- 
bers gather round a table, light the 
candles in beer bottles, chase the taran- 
tulas and devise new and fiendish methods 
to kill off or mutilate the victims, whose 
only crime was to join the party. It’s the 
cunning simplicity of the scheme that 
fools you. 

Some member (obviously paid to do the 
job) will get up at a party meeting and, 
after bringing salt tears to your eyes with 
tales of starving children, will say ‘We 
must get back to the Soap Box’. Your 
resistance has been so weakened that you 
immediately volunteer. See what I mean 
—simplicity!! Just in case you think that 
he has suddenly interested himself in 
hygiene and is referring to that handy little 
fixture above the wash-hand basin, let me 
hasten to tell you that the ‘Soap Box’ is 
the modern version of the ‘Stocks’—the 
only difference being that the latter held 
the victim more securely. 

There are several types of this pheno- 
menon, ranging from ordinary household 
chairs with one or more legs missing to a 
contraption, not unlike a beach chair, 
which twines itself lovingly round your 
neck when being assembled. All of them 
take the utmost delight in collapsing when 
you step on to them. 

It is on one of these erections that they 
expect you to risk life and limb so that 
the multitude can be guided towards a 
nobler and finer way of life. Even time is 
on their side, and the speech you have 
prepared to last at least two hours only 
takes five minutes. When you step, or 
fall, down from the detergent container, 
after having given of your best—there is 
complete silence. You have failed . 
the looks from your colleagues confirm 


Back to the Soap Box 


by JAMES McGRANDLE 
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this . . . . you look pleadingly at both 
members of your audience—but no support — 


there. With tears in your eyes you walk 


to the river. Well I don’t have to say 


any more. 


Here’s anothex ‘easy’ job. Up pops our 


paid friend again and closes his emotional 


speech with a clarion call to action ‘Get 
on to the doorstep’, The mugs fall for 


it again. In their innocence they think 


he refers to the stone slab at the entrance — 
to the Labour Hall on which members 


expectorate and wipe their dirty feet. It 
needs a wash—or maybe painted. Ah! 
fools that you are. 

Its easy—nothing to it—just to deliver 
a few thousand leaflets round the doors. 
Dead cute, isn’t it? But he never mentions 
letter-boxes. Sadists that they are—living 
on the flesh of Party workers. 

Here is what happens. The average 
Party member has usually only two hands; 
one for holding a bundle of leaflets and 
the other to open the letter-box and push 
a leaflet inside. Whistling gaily you 
approach the door; prise open the letter- 


box and drop a leaflet inside—so far so- 


good—now try and get your hand out. 


Ha ha! this is what the blood-thirsty 


monster has been waiting for. He closes 


his jaws with a vicious snap and the more 


you scream and pull the fiercer he bites. 
Only when his appetite has been sated will 
he allow you to withdraw your fingers, 
minus several pounds of prime quality 
flesh. 

Then you'll go canvassing for new mem- 
bers in ‘fruitful territory’, Our friend 
has done it again. Right on the top flat 
you knock on a door and the next thing 
that greets your ears is a terrific crash on 
the woodwork, accompanied by a horrible 
growling and snarling. Above the thump- 
ing of your heart you hear ‘Down Rover’— 
‘Nice boy’, then the voice calls to you 
that Rover won’t touch you. Well, brother! 
undertakers are growing fat on the poor 
simpletons who believe this. If you are 
not already down at ground level then the 
only advice I can offer is to die like a man 
for the cause. However, I’d hate to 
discourage you. I merely want to confirm 
that I have been through ‘it? and know 
what I am talking about. 
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e ardent League-of-Youther 


J Peseckis ‘deology" i did not Bger: 
=o i a ah at him in open-mouthed — 
“Such loveiy words had not, 
~ think ox invented’ when I was his 


have used them - on my elders! 

ere. were times when, with pert , 
nility, I thought myself a long way — 
ahead of my father. No doubt he some- 
imes felt similarly about his old man. 
“And so proceed, “ad. infinitum.” (Still, 
my obscure forebears could not have been 
uch complete fogies, for I have inherited 
first English translation of Volney’s 
‘Meditations on the Revolutions of Em- 
ures”) ~ : 


TE have some “hidiedy, of Branches of 
the League of Youth up and down 
7s country, and from all I hear they are 
ften a sore trial to thé wiseacres. These 
Branches contain I don’t know how many 
housands of youths ‘and maidens, young 
men and young women, mostly high- 
spirited. They are as exuberant in their 
recreations as in their politics, and some- 
times more so. This has caused many 
‘of their sombre-minded elders to dismiss 
‘the League of Youth impatiently and dis- 
‘approvingly as just a play-pen. 
_ Surely that is a jaundiced view. Even 
if the lads and lasses do use their 
‘Branches as very convenient assemblies 
for the enjoyment of fun and_ games, 
what’s wrong with that? Among the 
manifold prescriptions for easing or 
curing the social maladies of the world, 
‘laughter has a very posourabis mince. 
“AND I find among the membership 
young people who are still at school 
or in one or other of the Universities; 
‘others working. in factories, offices or 
‘shops, on the railways or in coalpits; 
others apprenticed or articled, learning 
their trades or professions. Many of them 
attend evening classes. All of the young 
men have done, or will do, their period 
of National Service. Although the condi- 
‘tions of life for them‘are less harsh than 
a generation ago, their lot is not just a 
piece of cake. Leave them alone—nay, 
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hotter than his Ser ee neck: ie 


If. they had, how joyfully I would | 
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‘encourage Sat in sient 
All these colts will grow in t 
of Youth, and all of them (wel 
=e God, if you like) will grow 
I today’s Branches the Labour 
“Minister and his Cabinet of perhaps the 
nineteen-eighties. are being developed, 
cutting their wisdom teeth as ; 
their capers. And in their turn the 
will be nagged at by the ‘impetuous 
‘League-of-Youthers, for that’s” the: wa 
the world goes. ; 
True, they jostle us, and that ioe ae 
affront to our dignity. 
tions which we wise men know to be- 
foolish. In their more abandoned ~ 
moments they use the most surprising 
strange words, and will talk -to me 


ecstatically of bebop, and conga; which I~ 


know to have something to do with danc- — 
ing, but just what I do not know. It is~ 
all very confusing; but J may talk to them - 
of the beauty of Polygonum Baldschuani- - 
cum, and the disagreeableness of Ocypus 
Olens; and whatever they may think they — 
are usually too pols to tell me not to 
be prosy. 
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jb is grand raw material for the — 


Party in these League of Youth . 
Branches, many of which. have given 
sterling service that often has not -re- ° 
ceived its merited publicity, I have- 
known Branches which have taken com- — 
plete possession of difficult or “hopeless” 
wards where no Party organisation existed, 
and worked with concentrated ferocity in 
municipal and Parliamentary elections. 
Many Branches have vigorously handled 
literature distribution and sales, and can- 
vassed in membership campaigns, in 
places where it has been difficult to get 
older members to turn out. Let us give 
them a little more credit for that, and try 
to feel a little less indignant when they 
ocmplain rudely of the stuffiness of our 
General Committee meetings. . Generally 
they are right in that.: All the same, 
these youngsters can be a devil of a pain 
in the neck. No doubt; but take a look 
at your own neck, chum; maybe it’s a 
bit ‘stiffer than is good for it, 


They pass resolu- 
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